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H ospital Quarters 


Selective Service has issued Administrative 
Instructions No. 4, covering the administra- 
tion of hospital and training school units. 

Principa [ elasdlentans from Administrative 
Instructions No. 3 include the requirements 
that men must live on the hospital grounds, 
unless special approval is given in advance by 
Selective Service; that institutions must pro- 
vide more adequate medical and dental care; 
that outside work must be approved by 
Selective Service; and that compensatory 
time off must be given for overtime work. 

The clause causing the most discussion 
among CPS men now reads: 

“All assignees must live on the grounds of 
the Hospital or other Institution unless there 
has been approved by this Headquarters an 
arrangement which will permit the men to 
live in quarters provided adjacent to the 
Hospital or Institution.” 

Enforcement of the regulation means that 
about 100 assignees are being asked to move 
back into the institution from apartments or 
other quarters in town where many of them 
were living with their wives. The petition of 
the men, backed by the administrative 
agencies and the NSBRO, that the situation 
be handled locally by the hospitals, was con- 
sidered but not accepted by Selective Service. 

Other changes were also made in the Ad- 
ministrative Instructions, which were drawn 
up by Selective Service and six consulting 
hospital superintendents or officials. 

A provision was included that all outside 
employment must be approved by Selective 
Service. Part time jobs off hospital grounds 
were not banned, but Selective Service made 
it clear “it did not look with favor” on such 
work. 

The same general attitude prevailed regard- 
ing the paying of men for overtime in the 
institution, although it was agreed that com- 
pensatory time should be given for overtime 
worked. 

A new provision was inserted prohibiting 
gambling or the possession of liquor in quar- 

(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Lore 





Another in the Reporter’s collection of CPS 
stories and legends. 
It was a big fire in one of the California 


national forests. The entire CPS camp was 
called out and, in addition, war prisoners, 
state penitentiary prisoners, Mexicans, a 
detachment of Marines and all available 
local men. 

Somehow the Marines and COs were in- 
variably next each other in the fire lines. 
Bull sessions broke out at every meal and 
rest period and discussions got pretty heavy. 

‘‘Well that’s our way of serving the Lord,” 
the Marines were told. With that answer 
they had to be content. 

Several days later the fire was brought 
under control and the men, hot and tired, 
were released. A CO was assigned to guide 
the Marines along the mountainous trail back 
to their truck. 

The long hike after the days and nights 
fighting fire was an ordeal. Finally the beefy 

arine sergeant, with a glance at the long 
steep slope ahead, called a halt. Slowly he 
wees his steaming brow. 

Adam,” he said, “I don’t mind telling you 
that this is one*- - - - of a way to serve the 
Lord.” 


Assignee Status 


A glimmer of light on the puzzling question 
“What is the status of a CPS man?” was 
shed last month by Selective Service. 

In some cases of liability, at least, assignees 
would be regarded as government employees. 
This was the opinion of Lt. Col. Simon P. 
Dunkle of Selective Service’s legal staff, in 
answer to three NSBRO questions. The 
questions were: 

1. What personal liability would attach 
to a CPS man driving federal equipment if 
he was involved in an accident in which 
there was no element of criminal negligence? 

2. Would the U.S. Attorney represent him 
in any action that might be started against 
him as a result of the contingent liability of 
the federal government? 

3. Would any claim arising against him be 
covered by the technical agency or Selective 
Service, or would such claims, if over $500, 
be handled through the U.S. Court of Claims? 

The answers: 

“With reference to question one, it is our 
opinion that a CPS man driving federal 
equipment would have the same personal 
nabikite in the event of an accident that he 
would have if he were driving his own auto- 
mobile or truck. 

“With reference to question two, we have 
conferred with the Department of Justice 
and while that Department is unwilling to 
make a general commitment, we believe that 
if we determine in individual cases that it is 
in the government’s interest to have the U.S. 
Attorneys represent assignees involved in 
such accidents, they will probably grant our 
requests in such cases.” 


Third More Complicated 


“With reference to question three, it is our 
opinion that no such claim could be made the 
basis of an action in the U. 8S. Court of 
Claims. It is well settled that the United 
States may not be sued for the negligence of 
its officers or employees in the absence of a 
3 pecific statute authorizing such suit.”’ 

Col. Dunkle went on to explain, however, 
that such a situation might be covered under 
the so-called Small Claims Statute and cited 
an instance where the Department of Interior 
authorized a $25 claim under this statute 
after an accident involving an Elkton, Ore., 
assignee. 

The Department made a careful legal study 
of the situation at the time and “decided 
that the term ‘employee’ in the statute could 
be construed broadly to include anyone per- 
forming services as a servant of the federal 
government, which would embrace the con- 
scientious objector assignee while performing 
his duties at a CPS camp.” 

These statements were then presented to 
Congress along with the Department of In- 
terior’s recommendation that the $25 claim 
be paid. Congress authorized payment in 
Public Law 375, 78th Congress, and “we may 
assume that it acted with knowledge of the 
nature of the claim in question,’”’ Col. 
Dunkle thought. 

This action is in no way binding on Selective 
Service, he said, but “we think that the 
conclusion reached is a reasonable one. 

“It is obviously desirable that executive 
agencies of the federal government, dealing in 
much the same relationship with conscientious 
objector assignees in CPS Camps, should 
conform their actions so far as possible.”’ 


Legislation 


Limited national service oa ae ban 
plete with a CO exemption clause, h 
the House and was moving through the wf ena 
last. week. 

Under strong Administration pressure, the 
bill was changed from its original “work-or- 
fight” form to a “‘work-or-jail” measure ap- 
plicable to all men between 18 and 45. 

In other words, men who fail to accept 
essential work into which they are directed, 
or who leave such work without permission, 
would be subject to the full penalties of the 
Selective Service Act: five years and $10,000. 
They will not be inducted into special military 
units because both the army and navy 
declared they weren’t wanted. 

The bill takes the form of an amendment 
to the Selective Service Act and, as a result, 
the same definition of a CO still applies. An 
NSBRO proposal that the definition not be 
limited by the phrase “by reason of religious 
training and belief” was not accepted by the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 

The Committee did agree, however, to 
write the following clause into the bill, a 
clause which was later accepted by the House 
as a whole: 

“(6) A registrant who is found, in the same 
manner as is provided in subsection (g), to 
be conscientiously opposed, by reason of 
religious training ‘and belief, to participation 
in war in any form, and whose opposition 
thereto is found, in such manner, to include 
opposition to participation in civilian war 
activities shall, in lieu of being ordered to 
make application for, and to accept, employ- 
ment in any such activity, be ordered to 
make application for, and to accept, employ- 
ment in another activity in the national 
interest.” 

Other activities in which COs might 
willingly engage are described in Selective 

(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Tax 


A CPS man may be claimed as a dependent 
on March 15 income tax returns if a relative 
contributes more to his support than the 
religious agencies. 

Details of the tax provisions regarding 
assignees were explained last week by G. 
Bernhard Fedde and Max Ginsburg, assignee 
attorneys who have made thorough study of 
the Revenue Act. 

The dependency features of the statute, 
they said, may enable one of the relatives to 
claim the CPS man as a dependent, thereby 
getting an additional $500 exemption for 
surtax purposes, provided the following con- 
ditions are met: 

The CPS man must be related to the 
taxpayer either as an ascendant or descendant, 
son-in-law, brother-in-law, or step-relative for 
the foregoing, or as nephew or uncle (but not 
uncle by marriage). 

2. The taxpayer must furnish over one-half 
of hissupport. In this connection the religious 
agencies furnish about $300 per man per year; 
therefore in order to claim the CPS man as a 
dependant, the taxpayer should pay to the 
administrative agencies, for or to the CPS 
man, or both, more than the agencies and 
others spend in his behalf. Expenditures may 
be for clothing, spending money, railroad 
fares, insurance premiums, etc. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Hospital Quarters—(from page 1) 


ters, or the entertaining of female guests in 
bachelor quarters. In addition, a detailed 
section was added prescribing penalties for 
failure to obey rules and ations. This 
contained no new practices, Selective Service 
said, but merely put them in writing. 


Measures Protested 


All these revisions were protested by agency 
representatives sitting in on the meeting as 
being either unn or better handled 
locally by hospital authorities. The prohibi- 
tion of liquor and gambling, for example, 
they said, implies a widespread liquor and 
gambling problem, whereas actually this diffi- 
culty was considered insignificant and, in 
any event, best handled locally. 

lective Service maintained that there 
had been considerable laxity in control both 
by superintendents and by assistant directors. 
It did not know, for example, the extent of 
living off the grounds or of part time work, 
and was denying to veterans’ groups and 
others that such conditions po 

Officials insisted that they could defend 
any situation if they knew about it and had 
approved in advance. 

the other side of the ledger, Selective 
Service increased hospital responsibility for 
illness or injury ooqens® on the job, feeling 
that no institution had a right to transfer a 
man back to camp as the result of illness or 
injury acquired at the hospital. It also 
provided for increased dental attention. 

Hospital allowances would be raised, it was 
said, if it could be shown that adequate 
maintenance demanded it. 


Legislation—(from page 1) 


Service’s Local Board Memorandum No. 115 
which lists 35 essential occupations, including 
food, transportation and communication in- 
dustries, education, health and many others. 


Difference of Opinion 


There was some difference of opinion among 
pacifist groups, however, as to the effective- 
ness of such a conscience clause. The NSBRO 
was sharply criticized from some quarters for 
falling short of complete, unconditional ex- 
emption, for failing to achieve a wider defini- 
tion of the term CO, and for approaching 
Congress in the first place on the matter. 

Some groups feared that Selective Service 
would simply direct CO registants into 
Pa less hospital or other units similar to the 

system, specifically designating these as 
“another activity in the national interest’’. 

The NSBRO, however, was assured by 
Selective Service officials, the War Manpower 
Commission and the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion that the law, if passed, would not be 
used to discriminate against COs or to ship 
them off to special units. 

Most COs who have so far not been drafted, 
it was pointed out, have been deferred because 
they were already in an essential occupation. 
They would, therefore, be entitled to con- 
tinued deferment and would be fully comply- 
ing with the law. 

he clause first suggested to the Congress 
by the NSBRO read simply as follows: 

“Conscientious objectors shall be directed 
cote to employment in support of the national 
health, safety and interest designated by the 
U.S. Employment Service as critical, in lieu 
of employment in direct support of the war 
effort.” 

The wording was changed somewhat, and 
the limitation “by reason of religious training 
and belief” added by the House Military 
Affairs Committee, but even as written, the 
clause amounts to conditional exemption 
for COs. 


Not even in and, it was said, where 
higher tolerance of is generally assumed, 
have pacifists been able to secure legislative 
recognition in national service laws. 

Yet no Congressman seriously challenged 
the CO provision, a fact which, after three 
years of war, was regarded by the NSBRO 
‘8 in itself highly significant. 


Constitutionality 


Conscientious objectors were involved in 
the work-or-jail amendment even beyond the 
conditional exemption clause. Court rulings 
upholding the constitutionality of Civilian 
Public Service were cited in answer to criti- 
cisms that a draft of civilian manpower 
might be ruled illegal. 

“The question presented,” explained the 
report of the House omg’ A Affairs Com- 
mittee in approving the bill, “is whether 
Congress can require that those permitted 
to stay at home perform work without which 
the war cannot be waged successfully, and 
make violators of such requirement subject 
to fine and imprisonment. 

“A similar question has been considered in 
dealing with cases of conscientious objectors. 
The €0 has been permitted to remain at 
home and under Section 5 (g) of the Selective 
Service Act is required to perform work of 
national importance under civilian direction. 

“Violation of this requirement subjects the 
conscientious objector to a penalty of a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both. The 
constitutionality of this provision has been 
considered in at least seven circuits. . . . In 
each case the decision of the court on the 
constitutional question was unanimous... .” 


Germfask 


Still another aspect of conscientious objec- 
tion was brought into consideration of the 
bill by a Michigan Congressman, although its 
introduction was considered extraneous by 
the House as a whole. 

Rep. Fred Bradley took the floor for a 
scathing, 20-minute denunciation of the as- 
signees in the Germfask, Mich., government 
camp. He described the men variously as 
“vermin”, “phony draft dodgers” and “rotten 
apples”, and followed his philippic with the 
introduction of an amendment to the work- 
or-jail bill which, he said, was intended to 
“mean just that” to Germfask men. 

No other Congressman commented on his 
remarks and the amendment was rejected. 

Rep. Bradley carefully differentiated be- 
tween what he called ‘“‘bona fide conscientious 
objectors” (“I have absolutely no quarrel 
with them’), and the men at Germfask. 
Selective Service needed additional controls 
over these men, he declared, or there was 
likely to be “bloodshed” on the part of some 
Michigan citizen “whose patience has run 
out.” 

Other Bills 


Meanwhile, the House Military Affairs 
Committee moved on to consider the drafting 
of nurses, also demanded by the armed forces 
and the Administration. 

Two bills have been introduced to accom- 
a4 this, by Rep. Andrew J. May (Ky.), 

-R.1284, and Rep. Edith Nourse rs 
(Mass.), H.R.1666. The May proposal is 
another amendment to the Selective Service 
Act so here, again, the original CO clause 


would apply. 
_ Mrs. Rogers’ bill is not an amendment but 
incorporates a separate CO clause taken from 


the language of Section 5(g) of the Selective 
Service Act. 


There was no clear indication that a nurse 
draft bill would pass, but the House Com- 
mittee had begun hearings on the measures 
last week. 
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Public Hostile to CO Methods 
Though 18.1 Percent Approve 


By Dr. Leo P. Crespi 


An inevitable sequitur of this modern era of “total war” 


is a demand for an ever broader 


base of participation. This fact poses with increasing sharpness the problem of the conscientious 
objector—the individual who refuses to participate on grounds of conscience. rs 
In instituting a reasoned handling of this problem, two things at least must be known: a. 


The nature of the COs themselves and the logic of their position; 


and b. The social context 


of their position—the extent of public —— or disapproval. 


Whatever the adequacy with which the 
factor is understood, the writer feels that the 
appraisal of fe second, fom opinion toward 

, has been seriously neglected. There 
were no systematic studies in this realm in 
the last war, and so far apparently there have 
been none in the present. 

Norman Thomas in his definitive account 
of the COs in World War I explained that 
the War Department was so slow in formulat- 
ing a definite policy for treatment of COs 
because “it was afraid of public clamor if it 
did the unpopular thing’. 

The War Department is probably being 
influenced by the selfsame consideration in 
this war; yet seemingly no one has gone to 
the man in the street to inquire what he > so 
ig or disapprove in regard to 

In World War I there was ample excuse 
for ignorance of public feeling; public opinion 
measurement was not the well ae 
discipline it is today, with its stratified 
samples, permanent interviewing staff and 
Hollerith machines. Without these instru- 
ments, interested observers had to use their 
own intuitions and personal observations 
with all the attendant biases. Use of such 
sources of information in World War II, 
however, is inexcusable. 


Similar Stereotype 

The stereotyped picture of public attitude 
toward COs in this war seems to be similar 
to that of the last—in the words of Professor 
(Clarence M.) Case “popular contempt and 
hostility” (from his “Non-Violent Coercion’, 
1923). 

In subjecting this stereotype to the test of 
empirical fact, two questions arise: a. What 
is the intensity of approval-disapproval of 
COs in this war? and ow much uni- 
formity exists in the possession of these 
opinions? 

The stereotype implies high uniformity at 
high intensity of disapproval on the part of 
the public—“crushing disapproval” in the 
words of Prof. Case. Does this stereotype 
square with the facts? 

A partial test is provided in a prior study 
of college men by ‘the present writer. In 
this group it was found that the mean attitude 
toward COs in general was practical neutrality 
—no substantial approval or disapproval. 
On various specific questions about treatment 
of COs, a general tolerance was manifested 
and consideration for conscientious scruples. 

These results were taken to su t that 
for the college student group of the general 
population, the stereotype o wuhine disap- 
proval of COs was not in accord with fact. 

The present study subjects the stereotype 
to further assessment in a wider setting—a 
national sample of the public-at-large. 

Besides the weds 4 purposes of securing 
the facts about the attitude of the public, 
this paper will be concerned with a problem 
of the oretical interest; namely, how does 











This supplement is the third and 
last in a series of studies by Dr. Leo 
P. Crespi of Princeton University’s 
Psychology Department, dealing with 
public opinion toward conscientious 
objectors. 

it should be pointed out that Dr. 
Crespi differentiates between ap- 
proval, or disapproval, and tolerance. 
His previous studies measured public 
tolerance of COs as individuals. The 
present one reflects the extent to 
which the public agrees and disagrees 
with CO principles. 











amount of education influence a war— 
related attitude generally in time of peace, 
It is quite possible that a war-related attitude 
in time ol wer might not behave similarly. 
The wartime context might institute a con- 
verging eonformity such that educational 
differences disappear. 

Not the least important feature of war- 
time studies of attitude is that comparisons 
with peacetime responses on the same scale 
can yieid valuable insights into the influence 
of social context upon attitudes. 


Gallup Poll 


Wartime-postwar comparisons remain for 
the future, but with regard to wartime- 
prewar comparisons, the writer was fortunate 
in finding a Gallup Poll question given to 
the public December 30, 1940 (approximately 
a year before the United States entry into 
the conflict) which indirectly measures in- 
tensity of approval-disapproval of COs. 
Comparisons of the returns on this measure 
with those of the present wartime survey 
are included in this paper. 

The results for the entire national sample, 
ie., the attitudes of the public in general 
toward COs, were as follows: 

74 per cent disapproved 
18.1 per cent approved 
7.8 per cent, no opinion 


Of those who disapproved, the mean 
amount of disapproval was minus 78.5 degrees, 
or substantially very strong disapproval. Of 
those who approved, the mean amount of 
approval was 53.8 degrees, or closer to strong 
than moderate approval. The overall mean 
approval-disapproval fell on the opinion 
thermometer at minus 52.6 degrees or, broadly 
speaking, midway between moderate and 
strong disapproval. 

These results include the choices of in- 
dividuals, some 15.6 per cent of the tota! 
group, who did not know what the term 
“conscientious objector” meant until it was 
explained to them. 

hat can be said about these results? 


With 74 per cent of the sample disapproving 
and with an overall average of approximately 
50 degrees disapproval on the thermometer, 
no one can deny that COs are viewed with 
considerable disfavor in the eyes of the general 
public. 

If this result is astonishing, however, 
perhaps it is not because disapprobation is 
so great, but because it is no greater. The 
prevailing stereotype of this and the last 
war of “popular contempt and hostility’’ 
toward COs suggests that extreme disapproval 
is the cultural norm—particularly in time of 
war. Does actual behavior confirm such a 
presumed norm? 


J Curve 

Using Allport’s technique of analysis, this 
question becomes: Is the amount of con- 
formity to the stereotype sufficient to consider 
the distribution of the public’s response on 
the thermometer “a field of conforming 
behavior?” The answer for a number of 
reasons seems to be no. 

First of all, Allport demands as a definitive 
characteristic a J curve of conformity that 
the proportion of the group who fully conform 
must be at least 50 per cent. The proportion 
of the public in this sample who fully conform 
to the stereotyped antagonism toward COs 
by evincing extreme disapproval is but 37.1 
per cent. 

Another requirement of Allport’s J curve 
of conformity is that the successive steps 
away from full conformity must have a 
diminishing number of cases. 

On the contrary, the curve goes up some- 
what at moderate disapproval to form a 
minor peak, and again at moderate approval. 
These secondary peaks are more obvious in 
some sub-groups of the public than in the 
publie as a whole. There can be little doubt 
that they are not sampling fluctuations. A 
third reason why public attitude toward COs 
cannot be looked upon as general conformity 
to the stereotype is the fact that almost one- 
rr; of the group (18.1 per cent) approve 
0 ‘ 

This last objection to a J curve interpreta- 
tion of the distribution of responses on the 
thermometer is the really major one. The 
other two could be minimized by appropriate 
manipulations of the step intervals of the 
thermometer scale. If the step intervals of 
disapproval are made broad enough, in 
graphing the distribution, a J curve can be 
fashioned. 

And, perhaps this could be done with some 
justice, as unfortunately without real units 
no one cay say with finality where the proper 
divisions of the thermometer lie. But by no 
manipulation of the step intervals can the 
substantial proportion of the public who 
approve of COs be shuffled away. 


Widespread Disapproval 


These data indicate broadly that among 
the general public during this war there is 
widespread and substantial disapproval of 
COs—as might have been expected. How- 
ever, it is equally evident that there is not 
the uniform extreme disapprobation implied 
by the prevailing stereotype of popular con- 
tempt and hostility. 

Rather than uniformity there is consider- 
able variability of attitude. Rather than 
extreme disapproval, the overall mean lies 
between moderate and strong. Finally, almost 
one-fifth of the public in expressing approval 
of COs, averaging close to strong, challenge 
any unconditioned generalization of popular 
disapproval. 
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For the sake of completeness, it is well to 
append here the returns from the Gallup 
Question put to the public on December 30, 
1940. The results, when sex-corrected, are as 
follows: 24.1 per cent thought the penalty of 
one year in jail for the COs who refused to 
register for the draft was “too severe,” 50.0 
per cent believed it “about right,” 17.6 per 
cent thought it “not severe enough,” and 8.6 
per cent professed no opinion. 

These overall results are, of course, not 
comparable to those obtained by the thermo- 
meter, but they may offer some indication of 
the attitude of the public in general toward 
COs a year before our entry into the present 
conflict. 

The national sample was divided into three 
educational groups for comparative study: 
college education (including college incom- 
plete), high school (including high school 
incomplete), and grammar school (including 
grammar school incomplete and no schooling). 
It may be observed that both high school 
and grammar school educated exhibit signifi- 
cantly higher disapproval of COs than do 
the college educated. 


Education 

The difference between the two former in 
amount of disapproval is not significant. The 
overall mean of the college group falls at 
moderate disapproval on the thermometer; 
the means of both non-college groups fall 
substantially at strong disapproval. It can 
be seen further than with decreasing educa- 
tion a larger proportion of the group disap- 
prove of COs, or conversely, a smaller propor- 
tion approve. 

What is the upshot of these differences 
among educational groups on the thermo- 
meter? One thing at least is made evident, 
that college educated individuals, as they are 
distributed in the population, are significantly 
more favorable towards COs than are indi- 
viduals with either high school or grammar 
school education. 

They are disapproving, too, on the average, 
but only moderately as compared to the 
strong disapproval of the lower educational 
levels. There is some parallel difference 
between the high school educated and the 
grammar, possibly continuing a trend, but it 
is not appreciable. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of sex 
difference in attitude toward COs, the writer 
wishes to take advantage of some data from a 
prior investigation to make a comparison 
between the present results for college edu- 
cated men on the Opinion Thermometer and 
the returns on a somewhat similar graphic 
self-rating scale given to male college students 
about a year prior in the war (last week of 
March, 1943). 


Less Neutral 


It is clearly evident from comparison of 
two distributions of responses that in 1944 
there are hardly any neutral opinions, whereas 
in the 1943 sampling the largest proportion of 
their responses was around neutrality. Further 
apparent is the fact that almost twice as 
large a proportion of college educated men 
in 1944 than college men in 1943 manifest 


attitudes of extreme disapproval towards 
8. 
In accounting for the large increment in 
mean disapproval and the pronounced shift 
away from neutrality of opinion that the 1944 
college educated subjects from the general 
population evidence when compared to the 
1943 college student sampling, two broad 
alternatives of explanation exist. The first 
ossibility is to interpret the obtained dif- 
[eoeneue as arising from the influence of a 
year of war upon a war related attitude. 
Obviously as the conflict goes on it makes 
greater and greater demands of self denial 
and participation from the individual. Greater 
and greater numbers of friends and relatives 
are drawn into the service. Under these 
circumstances neutrality of opinion toward 
COs with its passivity and indecisiveness, 
«| become increasingly less tolerable. 
he fence-sitters are impelled to make up 
their minds and take a vigorous stand. Since 
the prevailing convention is disapproval, the 
greatest shift is in that direction. And instru- 
mental in such direction of shift might be the 
scapegoat mechanism the COs would provide 
for some release of their war-born frustrations. 
However, not all the early war neutrals 
would, as the war progressed, resolve their 
indecisiveness in the direction of disapproval. 
Some would find in the flux of their war 
experiences that they approve of COs. It is 
these latter cases that might account for the 
peak at moderate approval in the 1944 
distribution. 


1943-1944 

The above explanation of the differences 
in attitude found between college students in 
1943 and college educated subjects in 1944 
is attractive, but, in advance of a more 
controlled comparison, can only be understood 
as one possibility. 

It is equally possible that the obtained 
differences in attitude spring not so much 
from differences in the period of the war in 
which the groups were tested‘as from differ- 
ences in the two groups which are compared. 

Students in college are, first, more recent 
in their education than are college educated 
from the public at large. Secondly, they are 
in a college atmosphere with all its emphasis 
upon rationality of evaluation and tolerance. 
College stugents also differ in age from college 
educated individuals from the public at large, 
though this factor should not be stressed in 
view of the finding to be subsequently pre- 
sented that age apparently makes no signifi- 
cant difference in attitude toward COs—at 
least in representative groups. 


These factors of recency of education and 
college atmosphere could quite plausibly ac- 
count for the far more favorable attitude 
toward COs exhibited by the college students. 

Almost precisely the same proportion of 
both sexes disapprove of COs—80.3 per cent 
of women and 80.1 of men. The same is 
true, of course, of the proportions who 
approve. The overall means of approval- 
disapproval are substantially the same minus 
53.4 degrees for the men and minus 51.7 
degrees for the women. The difference here 
is negligible, the significance tests reveal. 
Men and women alike, then, are on the 
average approximately midway between 
moderate and strong disapproval of COs in 
their opinions. 


Sex Differences 


The mean approval of those who approve 
and the mean disapproval of those who disap- 
prove are both soméwhat higher for the men 
than for women. Which indicates that men 
are slightly more extreme in their opinions. 
This indication is borne out by the fact, that 
men have a somewhat greater proportion of 
their number choosing minus 100 degrees 
(extreme disapproval) than have the women. 

Before discussing these findings on the 
thermometer, they might instructively be 
related to a sex comparison on the Gallup 
question which was given, it may be remem- 
bered, to a national representative sample 
before our entry into the war. 

Interestingly enough, sex difference in 
attitude toward COs on this scale was one 
of the largest differences found between any 
groups. The precise data need not be given 
since they are, as previously explained, in 
arbitrary units. A significant test of the 
results showed that women are more favorable 
towards COs than men at a critical ratio 
of 8.38. 

To the extent, then, that the Gallup scale 
and the thermometer are comparable in their 
measurement of group differences, it would 
appear that a considerable change in women’s 
attitudes toward COs has been brought to 
light. The prewar greater favor of women as 
compared to men is no longer in evidence. 

The college women have definitely changed 
from the thirties in their pacifistic attitudes. 
They now appear more disapproving of COs 
than do college educated men. And it would 
seem that, if in any case, it is only at the 
grammar level that women may be less dis- 
approving of COs than are the men. 

The number of cases in these breakdown 
comparisons does not remain large enough to 
fairly apply specific significance tests to the 
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obtained differences, but at least one conclu- 
sion is reliable—college educated women are 
definitely not more approving of COs than 
are college educated men. If anything the 
converse is the case. This marks a significant 
change in the pacifistic attitude of college 
women from a prewar to a wartime contest. 


Peacetime Differences 


The locus of the sex difference, if the 
comparative distributions on the thermometer 
are examined, lies in a greater proportion of 
moderate disapprovals among the college 
women and a lesser proportion of very strong 
to extreme approvals. At all other sectors, 
the distributions of the men and of the 
women are almost precisely the same. 

So in time of peace college educated women 
in keeping with their conventional training, 

rhaps, are more pacifistic than men who 

ave college education, and probably more 

sympathetic toward COs. But in time of 
war when their sweethearts and husbands 
are fighting and they become more and more 
identified with the war effort it is not aston- 
ishing that college women grow at least as 
disapproving of COs as are college men. 

And it is not altogether implausible that 
from the vantage point of not being called 
themselves to shoulder arms many grow even 
more indignant than college men at those 
who refuse to fight. 

However, whether women at the college 
level in their educational attainments have 
grown more disapproving of COs than men 
of similar education or have but drawn even, 
the change is a pointed indication of the 
influence of social context upon attitude. 
Women are more pacifistic in their attitudes 
than men—yes—but only in a certain context. 
In another, in time of war as has been in- 
dicated, they may no longer be more pacifistic 
—perhaps even less. 


Age Groups 


How do age groups compare in a representa- 
tive sample in their mean approval-disapproval 
of COs? Three groups have been de- 
marcated for considerations: a. young (under 
30 years), b. middle (30 to 49 years), and ec. 
oid (50 years and over). Each of the three 
age groups is substantially midway between 
moderate and strong disapproval in its 
average attitude. 

The proportion of each group who disap- 
prove and who approve bears out this 
similarity, since the values only vary from 
the 79.1 per cent disapproving of the young 
age group to the 81.8 per cent disapproving 
of the old. 

Investigation within each age group of the 
mean approval of those who approve and the 
mean disapproval of those who disapprove 
reveals the eldest group to be the highest in 
both measures, thus indicating that the older 
people have the more extreme opinions. 
Which fact is additionally indicated by the 
greater proportion of the eldest group who 
choose 100 degrees disapproval. 

Comparison of the mean approval of those 
who approve and the mean disapproval of 
those who disapprove reveals no appreciable 
differences among the economic groups in 
extremes of responses. With respect to the 
proportion of the group choosing 100 degree 
disapproval, however, it can be seen that the 
upper group is substantially lower than the 

oor. 

: What can be said about the apparently 
greater approval found to characterize the 
upper economic group as compared to the 
lowest? The inference is clear; the obtained 
difference is entirely a reflection of the 
educational difference between the two groups. 
The upper economic levels are loaded with 
the more highly educated, the lower economic 
levels are loaded with the less educated. 
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Economic Levels 


When amount of education is held constant, 
the pone approval of the upper group 
completely disappears. In fact, under these 
circumstances, the picture seems to be 
reversed. The poor appear to be slightly less 
antagonistic to COs than the rich. The 
difference is not marked enough, however, to 
be more than an invitation to verification 
with larger samples. 

The results reveal a significant difference 
(beyond one per cent level) in mean approval- 
disapproval of COs between individuals from 
rural areas and urban residents. The urbanites 
are close to moderate disapproval in their 
mean attitude; the mean of the rural subjects 
is substantially strong disapproval. 

This difference arises from, first, the fact 


-that a smaller proportion of urbanites dis- 


approve of COs, and, second, the mean 
disapproval of the urbanites who disapprove 
is less than the corresponding mean of the 
rural subjects. A smaller proportion of the 
urban group than of the rural conform fully 
to the stereotype in indicating 100 degrees 
disapproval as their attitude towards COs. 

These results were not unanticipated. 
Many studies have revealed that rural opinion 
is much more conservative than urban. The 
varied standards and more liable groupings 
in the urban culture obviously make for more 
tolerance of divergencies and more variation 
from the conventional. Since disapproval of 
COs is the conventional and conservative 
position, particularly during war, the rural 
subjects would manifest such more widely 
and more intensely. 


Political Sampling 


In the consideration of the relationship, in 
a representative sample, between political 
affiliation and attitude toward COs, only the 
two major parties are included as having 
enough cases to make comparison profitable. 
In the results of the comparison of Republi- 
cans and Democrats, the Republicans are 
revealed to be less disapproving of COs on 
the average than are the Democrats. 

Also, the Republicans have a somewhat 
smaller proportion of their number disapprov- 
ing of COs. There is no appreciable difference 
between the two groups in respect to the 
proportion who choose 100 degrees disap- 
yroval. What difference there is, however, 
follows the trend of greater antagonism on 
the part of the Democrats. 

How do the prewar Gallup returns compare 
with these findings? Comparison of the two 
parties on the Gallup question shows them 
to be substantially similar in their tolerance 
of COs. So it appears that in 1940 Demo- 
crats were no more disapproving of COs 
than were the Republicans, but now they are 
significantly more disapproving. 
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To the extent that the greater disapproval 
of the Democrats marks a real change—and 
it probably cannot be entirely explained away 
in terms of sample differences—the following 
explanation may apply. In 1940 traditional 
Republican reat Bhar undoubtedly oper- 
ated in the direction of tolerance for COs on 
the part of many of the Republicans. 

This was matched, however, to cancel out 
any party difference in attitude, by Demo- 
cratic liberalism and a general antiwar feeling. 
The changes which have occurred from 1940 
to 1944 are such as to make both parties— 
but to a greater extent the Democrats—less 
approving of COs. 


Wartime Shift 


More Democrats than Republicans are in 
the armed forces and this would affect 
attitude toward COs. Secondly, liberals— 
mostly Democratic in their political affiliation 
—have swung over to strong support of the 
war, and are, hence, in spite of their general 
tolerance of minorities, less tolerant of men 
who refuse to support the war. Thirdly, 
whatever isolationist sentiment which remains 
is to be found primarily among Republicans. 

Catholic respondents compared with Pro- 
testants in their attitudes toward COs came 
out almost precisely the same on the opinion 
thermometer both in the proportions of those 
who approve or disapprove, and in their 
mean approval-disapproval. Both groups 
verge upon strong disapproval in their average 
attitude. With respect to the proportions 
who choose extreme disapproval, there is no 
appreciable difference between Protestants 
and Catholics. 

It is interesting to compare Protestants and 
Catholics taken together as a representative 
church group with the respondents who 
profess no religious affiliation. There is no 
appreciable difference in the proportions of 
the two groups who approve or disapprove of 
COs, but in mean approval-disapproval a 
difference does appear. 

The church affiliated subjects are appreci- 
ably closer to strong disapproval of than 
are the non-church subjects. This difference 
is not large enough to be statistically signif- 
icant, but in achieving the 25 per cent level 
in a relatively small public opinion sample, it 
offers more than a suggestion that a significant 
difference could be found in a larger group. 


Church Groups 


In a typical sample of 3,000 cases, a differ- 
ence the size of that obtained would be 
significant. An intriguing subject for explana- 
tion would arise were this indication con ed 
in a larger group—that church people, taken 
representatively, are more disapproving of 

than are non-religious e. 
It must be remembered that conscientious 
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objection is primarily defended upon religious 
grounds. Such a state of affairs would suggest 
to the writer that the general tolerance of 
secular liberals (as religious radicals tend to 
be liberals generally) minimizes disapproval 
of COs to a greater degree than does :ym- 
pathy on the part of churchgoers inspired 
by religious fellow-feeling. General believers 
in dogma may be inclined to be dogmatic 
where differences in dogma or interpretations 
thereof may arise. 

The results of a sectional breakdown of 
the national sample of attitudes toward COs 
reveals that sectional demarcation of the 
national sample produces the widest differ- 
ences in mean disapproval found icr any 
variable. 

The respondents from the Middle Atlantic 
states have the lowest disapproval of any 
sub-group; e.g., minus 37.6 degrees, or less 
than moderate disapproval. This value is 
even lower than the minus 39.8 degrees found 
for college educated respondents taken na- 
tionally. At the other extreme the Middle 
West and, substantially, too, the South, have 
the highest mean approval-disapproval of any 
sub-group of the public previously considered. 
For the Middle West it is minus 61.2 degrees, 
or greater than strong disapproval of COs. 


Sections Vary 


The Southerners surpass the Middle West- 
erners and individuals from all other sections 
in the proportion of their number registering 
extreme disapproval (minus 100 degrees). 
Almost one half of the southern group (46.6 
per cent) gave this value as their attitude. 

Although there are not enough cases for 
full confidence in these particular results, the 
Pacific Coast stands relatively low among 
the sections of the country in disapproving 
COs, the Far West relatively high, and New 
England is in the middle. 

No significant differences in attitude to- 
ward COs were produced by a sectional 
breakdown of the Gallup data. This would 
make it seem that the present wide differenti- 
ation of opinion by section is a product of 
the war. 

Though there were no significant sectional 
differences obtained on the Gallup question, 
it may be instructive to compare the relative 
position of each section with regard to the 
approval of COs from the 1940 to the 1944 
sampling. 

The Middle Atlantic states and the Pacific 
Coast are relatively low in their disapproval 
on both occasions. The South and the Far 
West are relatively high in their disapproval 
on both surveys. New England has appar- 
ently become relatively a little less disap- 
proving, though the number of cases is too 
small for any confident assertion. 

Most striking of all, the Middle Westerners 
have shifted from relatively the most favor- 
able on the Gallup measure in 1940 to 
relatively the least favorable on the opinion 
thermometer in 1944. 

An obvious hypothesis can be advanced in 
explanation of this change. It is a well 
known fact that during the period preceding 
our entry into the war the Middle West was 
the stronghold of keep-out-of-war sentiment. 
This sentiment operates, it shall later be 
shown in this paper, to soften disapproval of 
COs—who are also opposing the war. 


Sectional Factors 

But in 1944, with our country over two 
years in the conflict, such a factor no longer 
exists to brake the Middle Western disap- 
proval of COs. And in line with their 
dominantly rural orientation, they show their 
relatively high disapproval in 1944. 

The fact that the Middle Atlantic states 
are relatively low in disapproval of CCs and 
the South relatively high both in 1940 and in 


1944 should not be astonishing. The former 
section is predominantly urban, the latter 
predominantly rural. 

The Middle Atlantic states include such 
centers of pacifistic traditions as Philadelphia 
to - ye its mean disapproval of COs. The 
South has ever been known to be conservative 
apd relatively less tolerant than other parts 
of the country toward unpopular minority 
groups. 

Comparison of the attitudes of the isola- 
tionists with those of the interventionists 
reveals that the former are much less disap- 
proving of COs. The difference in mean 
attitude is one of the largest obtained between 
any oe on the Gallup CO question. 

Individuals who believe that workers should 
have the right to strike in defense plants are 
definitely more favorable toward , it is 
found, than are the individuals who believe 
otherwise. 

This result indicates that relative liberalism 
toward labor is associated with relative 
liberalism toward COs. That attitudes to- 
ward COs are in part expressions of liberal 
and conservative frames of reference has 
been shown in more detail in a previous study 
of the writer’s. 

In line with expectation, individuals who 
believe that women should be drafted for 
war work are much less favorable toward 
COs on the Gallup scale than are individuals 
who do not hold to this extension of the 
draft principle. 

The theoretical question was raised in 
the introduction to this inquiry—how does 
amount of educational influence a war-related 
attitude in time of war? In time of peace 
differences in attitude associated with dif- 
ferences in education are very general. 

Does amount of education continue to 
differentiate attitude amid the pressures for 
unity of action and thought that are the 
characteristic accompaniments of a nation at 
war? Especially may this question be raised 
for an issue so closely related to the war 
effort as conscientious objection to war. 

In the group of subjects taken as a whole— 
a representative sample of the general public 
—college educated respondents were shown, 
as of April 1944, to be significantly more 
approving of COs than high school or gram- 
mar school educated. Of the latter two 
groups the high school educated showed 
slightly more approval—thus suggesting an 
educational trend. 

The major college-high school difference 
in attitude toward COs, breakdowns against 
each of the other variables has revealed, 
holds up not only for the public taken as a 
whole but for the various sub-groups of the 
public. 

The college educated are indicated to be 
more approving than the high school edu- 
cated among both sexes, among both rural 
and urban residents, among all age groups, 
among all sections of the country for which 
there were enough cases to make such analysis 
possible, among both religious and non- 
religious respondents, among both the group 
of respondents who have relatives in the 
armed forces and those who do not, and 
finally among all three economic groups— 
upper, middle, and lower. 


Amount of Education 


These results suggest strongly, though it 
has already been pointed out how difficult 
such a question is to answer with representa- 
tive samples, that amount of education does 
determine a difference in a war-related attitude 
in time of war. 

This conclusion is best limited for the 
present to the college-noncollege difference 
in amount of education. The high school- 


grammar school break did not give any ap- 
preciable difference in the overall sample in 


attitude toward COs, though in indicating 
the high school educated to be slightly less 
rn ai it did suggest an educational 
trend. 


Among the vatious sub-groups of the public, 
when they were broken down against amount 
of education, the high school educated more 
frequently than not maintained this position, 
indicating, in the overall sample, of slightly 
less disapproval of COs than the grammar 
school educated. 


The only outstanding reversal occurred in 
the sectional breakdown. Here it was found 
that in the South the high school educated 
are appreciably more disapproving of COs 
than the grammar school educated. If this 
reversal can be verified on a larger sample, 
it invites explanation. 

It seems evident in looking over these 
education results that despite the pressures 
for unanimity and conformity suited in a 
unified war effort, differences in educational 
level can occasion, during the actual carrying 
out of the conflict, significant differences in 
attitude toward an issue related as closely to 
the war as refusal to fight. 


Further, it is clear, these differences are 
in the direction of greater favor in attitude 
toward COs among the more highly educated, 
particularly the college educated, and more 
resistance to conventional stereotypes. 

It must be emphasized in drawing this 
survey of public attitudes to a close that 
these approval-disapproval results cannot be 
directly interpreted in terms of social antag- 
onism or discrimination. 

Approval or disapproval of COs is largely 
an ideational reaction to a point of view; 
social discrimination is a personal reaction to 
an individual. A group expressing relatively 
high disapproval of COs in comparison with 
other groups is likely to be relatively high in 
social discrimination, but just how much 
discrimination is associated with strong dis- 
approval, for example, cannot be said in 
advance of investigation. 


Conclusions 


The returns for the national representative 
sample were analyzed with respect to the 
influence of various important variables upon 
attitudes towards COs, with the following 
results: (a) Factors found to be significantly 
associated with relatively lower mean disap- 
proval of COs were: college education, Middle 
Atlantic residence, urban residence, Repub- 
lican party political affiliation, and finally 
the absence of any relative in the armed forces. 

(b) Factors found to be significantly asso- 
ciated with relatively higher mean disapproval 
of COs were: grammar or no education; 
residence in the Middle West, South, or Far 
West; rural residence (farm or small town), 
Democratic party affiliation, and the presence 
of relatives in the armed forces. 

College educated respondents were found 
to be substantially less disapproving of COs 
than were the respondents without college 
training. 

This finding is theoretically significant in 
demonstrating that educational differences 
persist in a war-related attitude in time of 
war. But in showing deep in the war that 
the most highly educated citizens are in 
general the least disapproving of COs, such a 
finding has perhaps even more interesting 
practical implications. 

The point was emphasized that results on 
approval-disapproval cannot be directly inter- 
preted in terms of public antagonism or dis- 
crimination. The former is an ideational 
reaction to a point of view; the latter is a 
personal reaction to an individual. 
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CPS Tax—(from page 1) 


3. The CPS man’s income must be less than 
$500 for the year. Gifts are not included as 
income. 

4. If married, the CPS man must not have 
filed a joint return with his wife. 

5. The CPS man must not be an alien, 
unless he is a resident of the U.S., Canada or 
Mexico. 


Wives 


These requirements do not apply to a wife 
who may always claim a CPS husband as a 
$500 surtax exemption by filing a joint return, 
even if none of the foregoing conditions is 
met by him. If a taxpayer can claim an 
exemption in one of the foregoing ways, he 
may save up to $100 of tax (if he is in the 
lowest surtax bracket) or more. 

If a wife claims the exemption, she must 
include her husband’s income during the year, 
in other words, she must file a joint return. 
But any other taxpayer neéd not include the 
income of his CPS dependent. 

It may be advisable for the taxpayer to 
treat the payment to the religious agency as a 
contribution to charity instead of as part of 
the support of a specific CPS man who meets 
the five tests indicated above. 

For instance, the pense may have given 
already in excess of one-half of the support 
of the CPS man; by treating the payments to 
the religious agency as a charitable contribu- 
tion he would have the benefit of further 
deductions against gross income as well as 
having the exemption of $500 for the CPS 
dependent. 

Men on detached service are more expen- 
sive to claim as dependents because the 
hospital or other institution generally makes a 
more liberal expenditure than the camps, and 
it would be comparatively difficult to exceed 
such sum. 

The dependency exemption of $500 may 
not be divided between two taxpayers; only 
one may claim it. But one taxpayer may 
support a CPS man one year to the extent 
of more than one-half, and by ment 
another may support and claim him the 
following year. 


Will Answer Questions 


These rules apply to all dependents, but 
in discussing the provisions, Fedde and Gins- 
burg had CPS men particularly in mind. 
Both expressed willingness to answer individ- 
ual questions by CPS men, but warned that 
they would be quite busy after March 1. 

Those having specific questions | 
CPS tax problems should write G. Bernhar 
Fedde, care of the NSBRO. 


Camp Libraries 


A survey of CPS camp and unit libraries 

been completed by H. Vail Deale, profes- 

sional librarian assignee at the Trenton, 
N. D., camp. 

A summary of his findings is soon to 
appear in the Library Journal, based on 
replies from 25 camps. Deale had previously 
given a paper on CPS libraries in November, 
1941, before the Illinois Library Association. 

Book collections, he said, vary considerably 
in size and are often made up largely of 
books loaned by assignees or given bv friends 
or church groups. 

“In the larger camps, the collection con- 
tains anywhere from 1,000 to 3,000 volumes; 
the smaller camps have from 400 to 1,000 
volumes; the mental hospital units and special 
projects vary in even wider degree. Probably 
the largest and oldest of the library collec- 
tions in CPS is the one now at ‘hese. 
This collection, formerly at the Merom, Ind., 
camp, contains well over 3,000 volumes, a 
substantial pamphiet file, some forty periodi- 
cals, and a record collection for camp use. 

“The percen of fiction in the average 
collection varies from 10 to 50 percent; the 
medium is 25 percent or one-fourth of the 
total volume of material. These figures 
exclude the large numbers of CCC books 
found in many of the camp libraries, due to 
the fact that such books are practically useless 
both in content and appeal. 

“The non-fiction, ke scattered in various 
subject fields, does fall heaviest in religion, 
philosophy, and the social sciences. Science, 
travel and the arts, while represented, have 
the fewest number of titles. 


Periodicals 


“By their vy contemporary nature, 
Army, Navy and CPS libraries depend upon 
current periodicals. They present the up-to- 
date, day-by-day material that interests 
most of us who live in a swift-moving, modern 
world. The larger camps and units regularly 
receive 35-40 periodicals, half of which are 
classified as religious; the smaller units receive 
from 15-25, about the same percentage of a 
religious nature. 

“When we consider the other 50 percent 
of periodicals taken, we find a liberal sprink- 
ling from Harper’s and The Atlantic Monthly 
to The New Yorker and Common Sense; from 
Fortune and Business Week to the weekly 
news magazines: Time and Newsweek. 

‘‘Hobby interests create a demand for such 
periodi as Photography, Theatre Aris 
Monthly, etc. Many of these latter, of 
course, are personal subscriptions loaned for 
camp use by the assignees who receive them. 

‘Perhaps the three most pages periodicals 
in CPS libraries are: Life, The New Yorker, 
and the Christian Century. The news weeklies 
would be runners-up.” 

Deale found all CPS libraries operating 
on slim budgets, usually from $3 to $15 a 
month. He reported however that public 
libraries were cooperating generously and, 
of those camps responding to this queries, four 
had contacts with the country library service, 
five with city libraries, nine with state library 
commissions, and three with university 
libraries. Only three reported no connections. 


Extensively Used 

Camp libraries are extensively used, he 

inted. out, both by individuals and groups. 
The library must answer the demands of the 
casual, recreational reader, the correspond- 
ence course student, the assignee who is 
attempting to keep posted in his own particu- 
| ar field of employment, as well as the desires 
of , Bible or other classes, and 
te) i iscussion groups. 


“Tn spite of the limitations and handicaps, 
not experienced by most Army and Navy 
libraries, the CPS program has brought, 
+ pag libraries, some rormonyy Bo. agers 

any libraries are enco y o 
art exhibits, for instance; some Lave secured 
poi d library topics and full-length movies 
0 ; 


“In one camp the experiment with ‘dorm 
libraries’ in the men’s barracks has; proved a 
valuable idea. Perhaps the most ambitious 
project to stimulate libr: consciousness is 
the work of the librarian at CPS Camp No. 31, 

ino, Calif. This lib has a mim- 
eographed 41l-page ‘Library Manual’ which 
is given to each new assignee. It not only 
suggests how to use the library, and what is 
available in the way of books and periodicals, 
but has a list of the permanent collection (by 
author) arranged according to the Dewey 
system. 

“This presumably encourages the men to 
check off the books which they read from the 
collection. Scattered through the manual 
are interesting items of information on books 
and libraries in general.” 


Discha rges 


The following men have been discharged or 
authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 
Coleville, Calif.: Truman Toland, [AO 


For Physical Disability 
poaheed, Ves Ellis P. Armantrout. 
Bowie, Md.: John D. Larson. 
Camino, Calif.: Raymond Yeackley. 
Cascade Locks, Ore.: Willard P. Ketner. 
Coleville, Calif.: Silvio J. Palazzolo. 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Arthur 8. Harris, Jr. 
Waldport, Ore.; William 8. Shank. 
For Occupational Reasons 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Hospital: Ralph H. Pletcher. 
Walked Out 
Bedford, Va.: Ernest Garrett. 
Cascade Locks, Ore.: Ralph F. Soelzer. 


Assignments 


The heavy predominance of Mennonites 
making up the current assignemts to CPS are 
shown on the following table compiled by the 
NSBRO Camp Section. The figures cover 
the 886 men assigned during the last four 
months. 


Mennonites....... 531 
0 ae oe 110 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. . . 86 

ee 31 
Non-affiliated........... Se sk ee 
ns os ese ous 16 
Church of Christ............. at 
Church of God..... aa 11 
Christadelphian.......... } cake oe 
Saree cy WER kha bis GRO COE 
Presbyterians............ 6 
OS” See SR 6 
Catholic...... 5 
EE 5 
GSI Behe Ne aia Se Bh. ts 5 
aR RS RR SRE oe tek 0 te 4 
Christian Science................... 3 
pO SENS RIOR ae 10 


The Philadelphia Council for COs reports 
that a lady called up the other day and said 
she had water in her cellar. 
wt object to having water in my cellar,” 
she added, “I have already tried several other 
people without result. Then I found your 
name in the telephone book. My conscience 
is perfectly clear in raising this objection, so I 
thought perhaps you could help me.” 

The Council’s answer was not recorded. 
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News Service 


A news exchange service has been suggested 
recently as a means for keeping in more 
intimate touch with COs in prison. 

The exchange service, according to George 
M. Houser, of the Cleveland office of the 
FOR, sponsors of the idea, would attempt to 
supply and correlate prison news to and from 

in prison and keep interested persons on 
the outside informed. 

The exchange service intends to publish a 
monthly newssheet consisting mostly of letters 
of men in prison and the reports of approved 
prison visitors. The service is interested in 
general prison news, what the men in prison 
are thinking, prison conditions, etc. 

Persons interested in helping the exchange 
group should send news items, names of C 
in prison, the names of prison visitors and 
correspondents to: The News Service, 7100 
Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Court Martial 


The death penalty for a conscientious ob- 
jector in the army who refused military drill 
was changed to life imprisonment at hard 
labor early this month. 

A Camp Roberts, Calif., court-martial 
board was ordered to reconsider its death 
sentence for Private Henry P. Weber after 
convicting him of violating the 64th Article 
of War (assaulting or wilfully disobeying a 
superior officer). His offense, according to 
newspaper accounts, was his refusal to drill or 
to join his squad while drilling. 

In addition to the life sentence, the court 
ordered Weber dishonorably discharged from 
the service and declared any pay or allow- 
ances due or becoming due forfeit. 

According to an American Labor Party 
spokesman, Weber informed his draft board 
of his conscientious objection. 

He allowed himself to be inducted but 
emphasized his intention to resist all partici- 
pation. Upon his refusal to accept orders he 
was tried and sentenced to a stockade for 
six months. 

Upon release he indicated his willingness 
to accept a I-A-O status, but was refused on 
the grounds that “he would be a disgrace to 
the medical corps.” 

He was submitted to a test and again 
refused to shoulder a gun. The death sen- 
tence court martial followed. 

Reaction to the death sentence was im- 
mediately expressed in the U. S. Senate by 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler who said he 
would demand an investigation of the affair 
if the Senate Military Affairs Committee did 
not look into it. 

“Tt is inconceivable to me,” he told the 
Senate, “that an army court martial would 
sentence a man to be hanged because of the 
fact that he refused to drill. If that were to 
be done, between 16,000 and 18,000 Canadians 
would have to be hanged because of the fact 
that they have refused to drill.” 


Wheeler 


Senator Wheeler said he had first learned 
_i the affair from a leading Montana lawyer 
who called him up to volunteer his services 
in an investigation. The lawyer was so 
disturbed by the news, he said, that he was 
- willing to investigate the case at his own 
personal expense., 

Meanwhile the NSBRO brought the case 
to the attention of John J. McCloy, Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

“Tt, would seem inconceivable,” wrote Paul 
Comly French, “that the death penalty 
should be exacted in this country against a 


man who holds a conscientious belief against 
killing his fellow man, especially in view of 
the fact that he has indicated his willingness 
to do Medical Corps work. 

“We would urge as strongly as possible 
that you look into the situation, and we 
sincerely hope that you will be able to assi 
the man to Medical Corps work, where S 
can be of service to the country without 
violating his own beliefs. We realize that 
such a sentence as this is necessarily reviewed 
in Washington and we hope that, in view of 
the gravity of the situation, review and 
clemency would take place at the earliest 
possible moment.”’ 

Weber, 27 and a resident of Vancouver, 
Wash., is married and has a three-year-old 
son. His wife told reporters last week that 
he had frequently expressed his convictions 
against killing, and had done so at the 
induction station. 

There, he was told by an army officer, she 
said, that “There doesn’t seem to be much 
we can do. If I were you, I’d object every 
place you can. . . . When they order you to 
carry a gun, object.” 


Military Clemency 


The problem of the CO in army disciplinary 
barracks was touched on briefly in an article 
“Military Clemency” by Col. Marion Rush- 
ton of the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, in the latest issue of the “Federal 
Probation” quarterly magazine. 

“There are probably very few genuine con- 
scientious objectors in rehabilitation centers,” 
Col. Rushton declared. ‘We know of only 
34 in the disciplinary barracks who claim 
such beliefs. 

“If we find one who is not faking, we 
recommend that he be sent to a disciplinary 
barracks. The War Department has recently 
worked out with the Selective Service System 


a procedure for releasing genuine conscientiou : 


objectors from the Army into Civilian Public 
Service camps where they will perform some 
useful work of national importance until the 
end of the war. 

“The procedure is complicated by a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court and requires 
close cooperation with Selective Service, the 
Judge Advocate General, and the Adjutant 
General.” : 


No Drone He 


Leo Baldwin, assignee in the Fort Steil- 
acoom, Wash., Hospital unit, is the author of 
Occupational Abstract No. 79 on Bee- 
Keeping, just published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, New York 
3, N. Y. Single copies are 25 cents, cash 
with order. 


From the Papers 


From an editorial in the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Register and Tribune: 


Among the soldiers of this war are those 
drafted as I-A-O-men who do not object to 
going to war but who object to bearing arms, 
on grounds of conscience. Selective Service 
policy now automatically puts them in the 
Medical Corps. 

The American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars have passed resolutions pro- 
posing these men be granted a “Class B”’ 
discharge (not now, of course) which would 
bar them from the bonus and discharge rights 
of other servicemen. This would seem rather 
rough treatment for a fellow like Duane 
Kinman, 19-year-old medic who was with 
the U. 8. Third Army in its attack on Metz. 
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He found a rifleman with a shrapnel wound 
in the neck which had stopped his breathing, 
and the press associations told how under 
“intense” fire he opened the throat with a 
penknife and saved the soldier’s life by 
inserting a fountain pen tube. 

Kinman is. a Seventh Day Adventist, 
graduate of a medical cadet school such as 
that denomination had here last summer, 
and an IJ-A-O. 

When they’re under fire, we find it hard to 
tell the difference between a I-A medic and 
a I-A-O medic. Would it be wise, at discharge 
time, to start drawing a distinction between 
veterans with “right” ideas in their heads, 
and veterans with “wrong ideas?” 


From Time Magazine: 


Introduced into the California Legislature 
last week was a bill which would bar con- 
scientious objectors from holding any state 
job. The obvious implication: any man 
whose religious beliefs will not let him fight 
should be treated as a traitor or a criminal. 

The rest of the nation did not agree. 
Three public opinion surveys, just completed 
by Dr. Leo P. Crespi of Princeton University’s 
psychology department, show that 75 percent 
of the U. 8. public think that COs should get 
better treatment. Whether they serve as 
hospital attendants, as laborers, or as medical 
guinea pigs, the nation’s 10,000 COs (those 
in class [V-E as distinguished from the 
I-A-Os who accept non-combatant service) 
are supported chiefly by their churches and 
sympathizers. The public thinks they should 
get both good wages and family allotments. 


From an editorial in the Washington, D. C., 
Post after discussing the lack of pay and other 
restrictions in CPS: 


Some objective evidence on this public 
relations question is now available. Dr. Leo 
P. Crespi of the Princeton University Psy- 
chology Department and Dr. Hadley Cantril, 
director of the Office of Public Opinion 
Research, have completed a careful survey of 
public opinion* toward COs. A _ heartening 
degree of tolerance was disclosed. More than 
three-fourths of the persons interviewed said 
they felt that these men should receive wages 
and money for their families from the Gov- 
ernment. And a majority indicated that this 
compensation should be the same as that 
afforded a private in the Army. 

So far as public relations are concerned, 
then, Selective Service and the Army can act 
for the relief of conscientious objectors with- 
out anxiety. As a matter of simple justice, 
they ought to do so without further delay. 


From a letter to the editor of the Visalia 
Times Delta, Calif.: 


. . . The way I see it these COs are lia- 
bilities, and the women who are knitting and 
cooking for them are just as bad as they 
are. . .. 3. ALY. 
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